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THE PURPLE WEST 

Where does Europe end and Asia begin ? 
In a letter to the New York Nation of May 20, 191 5, the arch- 
bishop of Dioclea, in Armenia, raised this interesting question: 

"Strange as it may seem, it is far from easy to determine 
where Europe ends and Asia begins. A friend of mine 
who lived for a long time on the right bank of the Lower 
Danube was wont to relate that the inhabitants there con- 
sidered that whatever came from the left bank came from 
Europe." 

The learned prelate goes on to show that the criterion of dis- 
tinction cannot be blood or language or religion, and then 
answers his query thus: — 

"The problem .... is less geographical and ethnical 
than psychological and moral. . . . The characteristic 
quality of the European is humanism, which signifies the 
province and extension of man's authority over nature, the 
utilization of the world by and the subjection to that fragile 
but powerful mechanism which is man's brain ; the govern- 
ment of living beings and of things by the not less delicate 
and unavoidable agency of the human reason. . . . Asiatic 
life, on the contrary, is based principally on naturalism, 
which reveals the intensity and expansion of nature's in- 
fluence over man." 

This keen analysis really establishes the distinction between 
the Aryan and the Semitic type of mind. Ever since the Aryans 
made that prehistoric 'trek' from the high plateaus of central 
Asia westward into Europe, the West has had a fascination for 
the Aryan mind. To the Asian Greeks Europe was "The 
Wide Prospect," 1 — for that is the literal translation of the mean- 
ing of the word — the land of opportunity. It typified aspiration, 
hope, promise of achievement. The western horizon, to the 
Greeks, bounded their unapprehended ideals. The lost paradise 
of Greek mythology, the 'perfect' continent of Atlantis, lay for 



'So in Matthew Arnold's famous sonnet. Others derive the word from 
Erib — sunset (Aryan), as 'Asia' from Asu — sunrise. 
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them beyond the western wave. There, too, were the Islands of 
the Blest, perhaps peaks of the vanished land. 

The influence of this ideal has been historically a real, even if 
intangible, factor in the development of the European nations. 
It powerfully affected the period of discovery and colonization. 
America, too, has been touched by it. Lord Bryce clearly per- 
ceived the persistence of this ideal across the centuries, and 
admirably saw its continuity when he wrote in The American 
Commonwealth : — 

"What Europe is to Asia, what England is to the rest of 
Europe, what America is to England, that the Western 
states [of the United States] .... are to the Atlantic 
states." 

Literature glows with this idealization of the West. One 
sees it in the wanderings of Ulysses. It is reflected from Homeric 
influence — if not from Homer direct — in the first part of Dante's 
trilogy, where Ulysses pays poetic tribute to the rich experience 
derived from "following the sun", a tribute whence Tennyson 
borrowed that exquisite metaphor in his own Ulysses: — 

" Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever as we move." 

Bishop Berkeley's famous line — 

" Westward the course of empire takes its way " — 

will occur to all. But not so familiar is the thrilling use of the 
idea that around the far West lay beauty, power, opportunity, 
achievement, as expressed by Count Platen, one of the forgot- 
ten poets of early nineteenth-century Germany, in his touch- 
ing lines upon the exile of Napoleon. The fallen conqueror 
is pictured as pacing the deck of the frigate which bore him to 
St. Helena. Suddenly the spirit of Columbus appears and 
speaks to him words of encouragement and cheer. His last 
ringing words are: — 

"Segle westarts, sonne dich am Lichte, 
Das umglanzt den stillen Ocean ; 
Denn nach Westen flieht die W,eltgeschichte : 
Wie ein Herold segelst du voran 1 " 
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The idealization of the West was native to the pure Aryan 
mind. The idealization of the East is a relatively late develop- 
ment in the intellectual history of the race, as a patient and 
acute German scholar, Alexander Riese, has shown in a work 
entitled Die Idealisierung der naturvolker des Nordens in der 
grieschischen und romischen Litteratur. The change of thought 
was largely due to two factors — the spell of the Orient, which 
penetrated Hellenic and Roman culture after the conquests of 
Alexander the Great; and the influence of Hebrew literature, 
above all, the Bible, with the triumph of Christianity. Hence- 
forth the eastern windows of heaven were a 'magic casement' 
unto men. 

Painters have lavished upon the East all the colors of their 
palettes. Poets have expended in descriptions of the East all 
the powers of their imagination. To Milton and Wordsworth it 
was the "gorgeous East"; to Byron "the land of cypress and 
myrtle". In Lalla Rookh Thomas Moore revelled in a maze of 
color and spangle. Every bright adjective in the language has 
been showered upon the East, the favorite word being 'purple'. 
Whence comes the term ? Not from the many-colored dawn, as 
is commonly supposed in our time, when night has been converted 
into day by artificial light and men have ceased to rise with the 
sun. The East, to remote antiquity, was Phoenicia, or at most 
Persia. And even after Alexander widened the world's horizon 
and brought new lands into the ken of history, the countries 
which bordered the eastern coast of the Mediterranean still 
remained the purple east, the Levant, the land of the rising sun. 
Of these lands Tyre was, in the words of Isaiah xxiii, 8, "the 
crowning city, whose merchants were princes, whose traffickers 
were the honorable of the earth". 

Now the principal source of Tyre's wealth was the manu- 
facture of a purple dye made from a tiny mollusc, the murex 
or whelk. It was the prized color of the ancients, so that pur- 
ple became a synonym for regality and hierarchic power. The 
splendid color — originally of the rich tint of clotted blood, and 
later of various hues, from blue and crimson to a deep violet — 
fills ancient literature with its gorgeous dye. The priests 
of Bel and Nebo, of Isis and Osiris, of the Jewish tabernacle, 
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wore raiment of purple; so did the pharaohs and the kings of 
Persia and Israel. Esther was robed in purple before she en- 
tered the presence of Ahasuerus. Daniel was clothed in purple 
when the Great King desired to honor him. Greek and Latin 
poetry abounds with allusions to this royal tint — purpura 
regalis. Horace speaks of the purple tyrants of Greece. The 
wearing of purple was the outward badge of rank in imperial 
Rome, as the peacock feather was with the Mongol emperors of 
China, and was governed by legislation of Augustus and Nero. 
Roman moralists inveighed against the pride and luxury of its 
wear. Martial and Juvenal satirized the boast of purple heraldry, 
the pomp of purple power, with burning words of scorn. 

As only a drop or two of the color could be extracted from 
each shell, the cost of purple was enormous, as much as $175.00 
an ounce for that of Tyre, which was the best. In consequence 
sellers of purple were among the elite of the merchant class 
in the Roman world. The philosopher Zeno, who combined 
worldly wisdom and high thinking in an unusual degree, accumu- 
lated a fortune in the business, and then retired to the simple 
life of a Stoic philosopher. Lydia, the purple-seller, whom 
Paul met in Thyatyra, must have been a woman of means, for 
she owned a house there. 

Thus it was that Tyrian purple came to typify the East. But 
Spanish Tarshish was a daughter of Tyre, and Spain a colony of 
the Phoenicians. So Spain became a blotch of purple in the far 
West of Europe. Her rich variety of colors has survived from 
Tyrian times, and still tinctures Spanish customs and costumes, 
and over her some of the spell of the Orient still hangs. 

No country in Europe, not even the Balkan peninsula, ex- 
hibits more of the east in the west than Spain. No country of 
Europe has had a more ancient and intimate connection with the 
Orient than Spain. To this day she preserves an infinite variety 
of oriental survivals — customary, social, psychological, religious. 
The identity of Spain with the Orient is even physical. Cen- 
tral Spain is a vast, semi-arid plateau fit for little save sheep- 
raising. Few trees grow on the plains. It irresistibly reminds 
one of the hinterland of Palestine, the Hauran which Jeremiah 
(xvii, 6) evidently had in mind when he compared the lot of the 
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exile to "the parched places in the wilderness". The scarcity 
of rainfall, too, is another oriental phenomenon. It is less than 
that of Southern France or Italy or Greece. Southern Spain — 
Andalusia, Murcia, Valencia — has but two seasons, a wet and 
a dry. This is Syrian, not European. 

Historical forces have supplemented these physical conditions 
in orientalizing Spain. The Phoenicians gave the name Iberia 
to the country because it reminded them, by its mountains and 
its mines, of the Iberia of the Caucasus; or called it "Span" or 
"Spania", which means the Hidden Land. 

But Tyre could not keep her trade monopoly intact. "For 
King Solomon had at sea a navy of Tarshish [the traditional 
Toledo] with the navy of Hiram ; once in three years came the 
navy of Tarshish, bringing gold and silver, ivory and apes and 
peacocks." One wonders if the apes of Gibraltar to-day are a 
surviving remnant of those which Solomon sought. Jehoshaphat, 
too, "made ships to go to Tarshish". Isaiah (lx, 8-9) poeti- 
cally describes the Phoenician trading-fleets when he exclaims: 

"Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as doves to their 
windows ? Surely the isles shall wait for me, and the ships 
of Tarshish." 

Ancient tradition, based on Isaiah lxvi, 19, has it that many 
Jews found refuge in Spain after the conquest by Assyria. 
Certainly Ezekiel (xxvii) — "that priceless contemporary frag- 
ment of commercial history" — testifies to an intense interest in 
and an intimate knowledge of the colonial activities of Tyre 
during the captivity: — 

"O thou that art situate at the entry of the sea, which 
art a merchant of the people for many isles. . . . Tarshish 
was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of all kinds of 
riches; with, silver, iron, tin, and lead they traded in thy 
fairs. . . . The ships of Tarshish did sing of thee in thy 
market .... Thy riches and thy fairs, thy merchandise, 
thy mariners and thy pilots, the calkers and the occupiers 
of thy merchandise. . . . When thy wares went forth out of 
the seas, thou filledst many peoples." 

The list of metals here is peculiarly interesting. Spain was 
the California of antiquity, and was rich in silver and gold; 
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while tin was an unique importation from Britain. The people 
of the Bible lands knew well of the mineral wealth of Spain. 
In I Maccabees viii, 3, the power of Rome is identified with 
"what they had done in Spain, the winning of the mines of 
silver and of gold which are there". Ancient Egypt may have 
procured its gold from the lost Land of Ophir; it is certain that 
the Jews learned the process of refining gold from the Egyp- 
tians. But Phoenicia's source of gold and silver supply was 
Spain. Job's famous saying — "Surely there is a vein for the silver 
and a place for gold where they find it" — is far more likely to be 
an allusion to the Tyrian tunnellings than to any mining pro- 
cess in Upper Egypt with which he could have been familiar. 
From Greek and Latin writers we know much of the technical 
methods of ancient mining in Spain. Jeremiah, too, knew them. 
"Silver spread into plates [i.e., ingots] is brought from Tarshish." 

The Greeks followed the ancient Jews into Spain. The 
Rhodians founded Rosas on the coast of Catalonia. The 
Phocseans had two trading-posts on the Aragonese littoral. 
Matthew Arnold's lines in The Scholar Gypsy are reminiscent 
of this history. 

Under the Roman Empire colonies of oriental merchants, 
chiefly Syrians, were settled in all the important cities of the 
west, and powerfully contributed to the spread of eastern culture 
in the Latin world. From the first to the seventh century the 
history of these colonies can be traced in Italy, France, Spain, 
and even Britain. St. Paul found early Christians in the Syrian 
merchant group settled at Pozzuoli near Naples ; Ravenna was 
full of them; in Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, Paris, they 
abounded in Roman times, and their 'quarters' were still pre- 
served through the period of the barbarian invasions in Spain. 
There were two trading companies of Syrians — one a Tyrian 
group — in Malaga, and the existence of a Syrian colony in Nar- 
bonne, near Barcelona, as late as 589, is proved by the records of 
the synods of the Visigothic church in Spain. St. Jerome, who 
died in 420, in his commentaries on Ezekiel xxvii compares the 
Syrians of his own day with the ancient Tyrians, speaking of — 

"their innate love of commerce, which scatters them abroad 
over the whole world. They have such a passion for gain 
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that in spite of the invasions of the barbarians, in the midst 
of the armies, the dead, the miserable, they yet brave every 
danger in order to escape poverty. ' ' 

It has been proved to-day that for five centuries the Latin 
Christians refused to represent Christ upon the cross. The cru- 
cifix is of Syrian — which means Tyrian — origin ; the celebrated 
Syriac gospel of Rabula, some ivory carvings of the sixth cen- 
tury and the sculptures of the portal of Sta. Sabina in Rome are 
earliest representations in the west of the crucifixion. A curi- 
ous passage in Gregory of Tours, about 600, shows the popular 
horror created in Narbonne when some Syrian Christians there 
publicly exhibited a figure of Christ hanging on the cross. A 
riot ensued, and the practice was forbidden. It was from Sy- 
rian Christians in the west that the Latin church derived the 
feasts of the theophany, the exaltation of the cross, the dormitio 
of the Virgin, the Golden Legend, the story of the Seven Sleep- 
ers of Ephesus, and the tale of the Indian travels of St. Thomas. 

The result of all this long and complex history was indelibly 
to stamp Spain and the Spanish people with the mark of the 
Orient. The Arab domination of nearly eight hundred years in- 
creased and accentuated these oriental elements. Spain is a 
palimpsest. The page of the country is covered with the inef- 
faceable cipherings of past generations, one writing superim- 
posed upon another. Over the trace of Basque and Iberian sur- 
vivals was written the stately majuscule of Roman rule. The 
Visigothic record is a mere gloss upon the manuscript. But 
Christian, Spaniard and Mohammedan have each inscribed their 
history across the crumpled parchment in enduring characters. 

Rome's power to affect the culture history of Spain was less 
than that of Phoenician Carthage. Livy's terse statement that 
Spain was the first acquisition of Rome outside of Italy and the 
last to be conquered is a confession of the fact. It was only 
after long and vigorous resistance that Spain succumbed to Rome. 
The great country upon which Rome had long cast covetous eyes 
fought hard for her independence, and even after conquest knew 
subtly how to safeguard her national identity. Gaul had resisted 
for ten years. Spain was subjugated only after centuries. In a 
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very true sense what Matthew Arnold has said of the Orient may 
also be said of Spain : — 

" She let the legions thunder past." 

The Romans first, then the Visigoths, then the Moors and, last 
of all, Napoleon, successively attempted to reduce Spain. It was 
always at the price of desperate efforts, and no one of them was 
ever able to enjoy fully the fruits of conquest. Sooner or later 
the time came when the vanquished people asserted themselves 
and drove out the invader. Phoenicia and Arabia are the only 
two powers which have permanently imposed their civilization 
upon the great peninsula. 

Next to Greece, Spain was the earliest country in the Roman 
Empire to exhibit signs of decay. The most recent writer on 
Roman Spain has said: — 

"As a result of misgovernment and loss of trade, learning 
had declined — while the wave of orientalism in the Anto- 
nine age contributed to the subordination of reason to 
blind faith. . . . Roman dominion meant hardly more to 
them than English rule does to remote Indian villages. 
When Nero won his Olympian victory, orders came to some 
Bsetican aldeanos that there should be public rejoicings. 
The command was duly performed, but the only impression 
left on the mind of the villagers was that the emperor had 
won a battle over some people called Olympians." 

Of all Spanish history none is of more interest to the initiated 
reader than the persistence of an orientalism older than the 
Moor — as old as Phcenica and Tyre, as Judea and Jerusalem. 
It is a talisman which will open the door of the understanding to 
much that one sees. Of course, most of these interesting evi- 
dences are not to be found in Madrid, with its pinchbeck imitation 
of Parisian ways, for Madrid is a modern city. But Seville and 
Cadiz make Tyre and Sidon seem real. As for the country, there 
the people still follow the practices noted by Strabo and Isidor 
of Seville which have not merely an analogy to, but an historical 
association with, the things of Holy Writ. 

Spanish conventions of hospitality are as old as Genesis. 
The two angels declined Lot's invitation until they were pressed. 
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This oriental trait of seeming reluctance in order to induce 
urgency as a compliment is characteristic in Spain. It is Ara- 
bian, too. The same feint characterizes purchase and sale. A 
well-bred Spaniard will offer the object of one's admiration as a 
gift, and expects it to be declined with a compliment It is the 
custom of the country, borrowed from the east, and as old as 
Abraham, to whom Ephron proffered the cave of Machpelah, 
and then sold it to him. 

Agriculture and cattle-raising are among the most primitive 
employments known to man. The "unchanging east" is nowhere 
less altered than in these practices. The east in the west in Spain 
is almost immutable. Farming is characterized by an enormous 
expenditure of physical exertion. From the car-window between 
Cadiz and Seville the traveller may see anywhere from twelve to 
twenty yoke of oxen hitched to a plough. Ploughing with huge 
ox-gangs was usual in the Middle Ages and in Roman times. 
But the practice, after all, is thoroughly oriental, and goes far 
back to the days when such teams were necessary to break the 
stubborn glebe of Palestine, so different from the soft alluvial 
soil of Egypt and Mesopotamia. Who does not remember how 
Elijah found Elisha "ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen before 
him" ? Modern civilization has softened Spain, yet occasionally 
in the rugged mountainous region of old Granada a shepherd- 
boy may still be seen armed with a sling by which he manages 
his flocks as David did. In Cervantes' s time Spanish shepherd- 
boys must have been almost as skilled as David, for Don 
Quixote had his teeth knocked out by one. 

The "barley also and straw for the horses" which Solomon's 
horses consumed is yet the customary provender of the Span- 
ish horse. It is the oriental forage. As little hay is consumed 
in Spain as in Palestine. From ancient times Spain has been 
famous for its wool-growing, and in sheep-raising Spanish iden- 
tities with the orient are very marked. The sheep-shearing fes- 
tivals of the villagers on the plateaus of the old kingdom of Leon 
on a less lordly scale recall the feast of Nabel of the house of 
Caleb, whose — 

"possessions were in Carmel, and the man was very great 
and he had three thousand sheep and a thowsand goats and 
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he was shearing his sheep in Carmel — and behold, he held a 
feast in his house like the feast of a king." 

When the vineyards and melons begin to ripen in the late 
summer, the traveller in Spain who braves the almost Syrian 
sun will observe booths of woven boughs amid the vines, 
where a vinadero or watchman is ensconced to protect the fruit 
from predatory birds or human marauders. So "Jonah went out 
of the city .... and made him a booth and sat under it in the 
shadow". These structures are "the booth that the keeper 
maketh" to which Job (xxvii, 18) alludes; the "lodge in a gar- 
den of cucumbers" which Isaiah used as a figure of the loneli- 
ness and isolation of the daughter of Zion. The insect scourge 
of Spain is an eastern comer — the locust. Yet the locust is not 
an unmixed evil in the peninsula, any more than in the Holy 
Land. It compensates the modern Moor, if not the impover- 
ished Spanish peasant, by staying his stomach. Locusts are an 
Arab — an eastern — food, and were accounted a "clean meat" 
in Israel. 

The fly, absurd as it seems to say it, at least three times in 
Spanish history appears to have attained the importance of an 
historical character. When Philip III of France, in 1285, invaded 
Catalonia to avenge the Sicilian Vespers, there issued from the 
body of San Narciso of Germa a plague of flies. These blue-bot- 
tles are reputed to have destroyed no fewer than 24,000 horses and 
40,000 men. The king himself fell ill and died at Perpignan, 
October 5, 1285. Hence the proverb: "Las moscas de San 
Narciso" . Again, in the wars of Louis XIV in Spain, on May 29, 
both in 1653 and in 1684, the French armies are said to have been 
forced to retreat on account of the flies. Innocent XI decreed the 
day a national fete to San Narciso, which is still celebrated in 
Spain. As late as 1808, when Napoleon invaded Spain, the junta 
declared San Narciso the titular commander of the Spanish 
armies! 

There is a gleam of historical fact below the surface of these 
absurd legends. Baal-Zebub, the Philistine god of Ekron, whom 
the Jews represented as a prince of devils, was literally Lord Fly 
or Lord of the Flies. When Ahaziah was sick he sent to consult 
the Lord Fly's oracle. From Philistia the Fly God passed in 
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Phoenician ships to Spain. King Philip's army was beset by 
fever and flies, for he invaded Spain as did Louis XIV later, in 
midsummer, and because he happened to violate Catalonia on 
the day sacred to St. Narciso, the saint got the credit of the 
victory. Religion and superstition did the rest. When San Nar- 
ciso was made titular grand commander of the armies of Spain, 
it was only another way of making Baal-Zebub generalissimo. 

As in all Mediterranean countries, the fig and the olive play a 
large part in the rural economy of the people. Spanish rever- 
ence for the fig — for so it may be called — presents to this day 
some interesting analogies to far eastern and ancient practice. 
The midsummer festival for the artificial fertilization of the 
trees, to which there are many allusions in classical literature, has 
been traced back to the Babylonian Sacaea, and Spanish super- 
stition in regard to the unwholesomeness of eating early figs has 
its prototype in Hosea iv, 10. In spite of the fact that the 
English officers at Gibraltar have for years been living witnesses 
against this superstition, the Spaniard will not eat of the breba 
or early fig. 

The persistence of antiquity is naturally greater in the 
Spanish country than in the towns. Modern commerce and 
industry have largely effaced the interesting old 'quarters' in 
Seville and other cities where once the trades dwelt separately, 
as all through the biblical east — bakers, tanners, fullers, dyers, 
craftsmen of every sort. Jeremiah when in prison was fed "a 
daily piece of bread out of the bakers' street". In old'Seville 
the Calle de Genova was like Paternoster Row in Stuart London, 
the abode of the booksellers. But the dark, musty shops that 
once were shrines of the book-hunter, with their treasured relics 
of missals, parchments and incunabula, have vanished. For- 
merly the silversmiths dwelt under the arcades of the plaza. 
Leather workers were to be found in the Calle de Mar. Often 
the denizens of the quarters were foreigners, as even present 
names of streets attest — Calle de Francos, Calle de Alemanes, 
Calle de Placentines. The bazaar of modern Damascus probably 
presents a picture to the eye of what Muslim Seville was with 
its endless variety of eastern wares in the tiny shops, the 
clamor of merchants, the cries of street-hawkers and peddlers, 
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swarming children and laboring donkeys. Figaro, shaving where 
he found a customer, would have plied his calling in a familiar 
environment in Bagdad or Jerusalem. For your oriental prefers 
"a razor that is hired". 

The best preserved survival of the ancient 'quarter' life left 
in Seville is the potters' suburb of Triana. The tourist who 
crosses the river at Seville — and not all do so — even in the im- 
proved aspect of things since Borrow wrote, will yet feel the 
force of Borrow's description: — 

"On the right side of the river is a large suburb called Tri- 
ana . . . inhabited by the dregs of the populace. ... At 
the foot and on some elevated ground higher up are to be seen 
vestiges of ruined walls and edifices which once formed part 
of Italica, the birthplace of Silius Italicus and Trajan, from 
which latter personage Triana derives its name. . . . On 
all sides are to be seen the time-worn, broken granite 
benches, from whence myriads of human beings once 
gazed down on the area below where the gladiator shouted 
and the lion and the leopard yelled. All around, beneath 
these flights of benches, are vaulted excavations, from whence 
the combatants, part human, part bestial, darted forth by 
several doors." 

It is strange that the words of Isaiah (lxv, 4): "a people which 
remain among the graves and lodge in the monuments" — a per- 
fect picture of the oriental idea of an outcast — did not come to 
the mind of the biblical Borrow, as he gazed upon these habita- 
tions of ruin. 

The carpentry of the ancient Phoenicians was famous. "There 
is not any among us that can skill to hew timber like unto the 
Sidonians", wrote Solomon to Hiram, king of Tyre, whose arti- 
sans he employed to build the temple at Jerusalem. Ezra em- 
ployed the same workmen to reerect the temple after the cap- 
tivity. That Tyrian craftsmen and their crafts followed the 
Phoenician furrow westward to Carthage, Tyre's daughter, and 
to Punic and Moorish Spain, no one doubts who stands within 
the Cathedral of Cordova and gazes upward in admiration at the 
timbered ceiling richly painted in red and gold. It irresistibly 
reminds of Jeremiah's phrase — "ceiled with cedar and ver- 
milion", — although the wood in this case is larch. For durability 
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and chiselling the Spanish larch rivalled the cedars of Lebanon. 
Those roof-beams are as sound as when cut nearly twelve hundred 
years ago, like the beams of the temple of Saguntum, which 
Silius Italicus compared to the pillars of Hercules for endurance. 

Spanish architecture is eloquent of the Orient, not merely in 
Alcazar and Alhambra, but in minor details which escape all but 
the close observer. The names of most colors in Spanish are 
Arabic derivatives. How many who see the exquisite azulejo 
of the Alcazar — those marvellous azure and sapphire blues — 
remember that sapphire was the color of deity among the ancient 
Jews; that when Moses saw God "there was under his feet a 
paved work of a sapphire stone, and as it were the body of heaven 
in clearness" ; or that Isaiah, when he prophesied that God would 
relent concerning his people, held up the vision to Judah: "I 
will lay thy stones with fair colors, and lay thy foundations with 
sapphires"? Browning, to use his own words, was "stung by 
the splendor of this thought". 

The underground vaults adjoining the Villa de los Martiros 
in Granada where Mohammed I confined the captives employed 
in building the Alhambra, actually were made for granaries like 
the "storehouses" of Joseph. There are others not far from 
Valencia. The double use of such places as granaries and pris- 
ons passed from Egypt to Phoenicia, thence to Carthage, and 
from Carthage to Punic Spain. The Moors kept corn and con- 
victs in these huge vaults, and the Inquisition also used them 
for places of imprisonment. The tourist in Jerusalem sees some- 
thing similar in the less gloomy vaulted substructures under 
the site of Solomon's temple, which are called "Solomon's 
stables". 

As the great sanctuaries in Spain preserve the east in them, 
so also does the meanest peasant's cottage. Job would recog- 
nize the "dwelling-houses of clay whose foundation is in the 
dust", looking much like the forty wretched hovels of Bethany 
to-day, so crumbling that whoso "lean upon his house it shall 
not stand", the thin walls of which catch the eye of the thief 
who in the dark digs through. Borrow lodged for a night in 
just such a hut — "the walls were of mud". The poverty of the 
inhabitants of these wretched Spanish villages, living in dry 
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and verdureless surroundings, ill clad, ill fed, in want of water 
often, and among whom fuel is so scarce that dry dung is used 
instead of wood, would have been a familiar sight to Ezekiel, 
who also "drank water by measure" and ate barley -cakes baked 
with dung, as the dwellers in the ancient land of Bashan do to 
this day. 

He that has seen Spain has seen the Holy Land. The 
natural face of both countries from remote times has had 
pointed sites for hill-towns which are very similar. The region 
around Ronda and Granada is typical. The old Moorish part 
of Ronda is accessible at one point only. Well were the steep 
pinnacles above Granada called the "abode of falconers"! Just 
so the fastnesses around Migdol were the abode of robbers 
in the days of Herod the Great, during the Crusades, and late 
in Turkish times. Perched on the hills north of Jerusalem 
the pilgrim can see Gibeah, with ruins of a fort erected by the 
Crusaders, Gimzo, Beit-Ur-el-Foka — the Beth-Horon of Joshua 
x, 10, — Beit Hanima — the Ananiah of Nehemiah xi, 32, — and 
Gibeon on its isolated pinnacle. 

Among the most typically oriental scenes in Spain are the beg- 
gars, almost the oldest profession in the world, one might think, 
from the allusions to them in the Old Testament and in Homer. 
Every tourist in Spain and Italy has observed how they wear away 
the portals of the churches, as Juvenal complains that they vexed 
the temple approaches in Rome. The traveller who sees them 
sitting in their rags and tatters and disease before the great door- 
way of the cathedral in Seville, may be pardoned for not feeling 
the compassion of Peter for the lame man before "the gate of the 
Temple which is called Beautiful". The gate figures largely in 
ancient and mediaeval cities in the east. It was the place of 
business and of judicature, where king or sultan dispensed 
judgment. The Sublime Porte of Granada was the Torre de 
Justicia, still visible to the sightseer, where the kaidoi the 
Moorish sovereign sat, as Ahasuerus in the time of Esther, 
and as David when he waited to hear word of Absalom. 

Esther's uncle Mordecai was neither the first nor the last of 
Jewish ministers of the exchequer under foreign kings. Joseph 
was treasurer to Pharaoh, Mordecai to Ahasuerus, Daniel to 
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Nebuchadnezzar. In the fourteenth century in Castile, Pedro 
the Cruel had a noted Jewish treasurer named Levi. In the old 
Jewish quarter of Toledo — a tiny Jerusalem in the Middle 
Ages, for Pedro favored the Jews for commercial purposes — 
yet stands the synagogue which Levi erected. The edifice is so 
beautiful that it might fittingly be called a Jewish Alhambra. ■ 

A volume could be written about oriental customary survivals 
in Spain, from trivialities like belief in the evil eye, to which 
Solomon confessed, and that sneezing is a good omen, strong 
enough to wake the dead even, as in the case of the Shunamite's 
son, to practices of gravest import. Spanish cruelty does not date 
from the war against the Moor or from the Inquisition. The Span- 
iard outdid the Roman in cruel practices in Pompey's and Caesar's 
time, and the Roman was not a man of tender heart. Polybius, 
in the second century before Christ, condemned their warfare of 
treachery without quarter and without treaty. Spanish cruelty 
is an oriental trait, derived from the Carthaginians and an- 
cient Phoenicians. Hannibal cut the throats of five thousand 
Romans, as Saul and David slew Philistine captives wholesale. 
The reverse of this is just as true, and just as oriental. Nu- 
mantia in ancient Spanish history, Saragossa in modern, are 
types of Spanish desperate defence. Livy tells of as terrible in- 
humanity done in defence of Numantia and CalhorraasII Kings 
vi, 29, relates of Samaria when Ben Hadad went up against it, and 
mothers boiled their children for, meat. The true history of the 
Cid resembles the bloody deeds of Joshua. History and legend 
in their case are singularly identical. The Cid was oriental in 
genius and character, a commingling of Joshua, Jephthah, Sam- 
son and David. They are alike in warlike courage, terrible 
cruelty, and religious fanaticism. Joshua's sun which stood 
still over Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon, was the 
protomiracle that gave birth to the legend of the thirteenth cen- 
tury that Don Pelayo Perez Correa, when fighting the Moors in 
1247, prayed the Virgin to stay the course of the sun and it was 
done. The same miracle is alleged of Cardinal Ximinez, who 
also made the sun stand still onOran, May 18, 1508. In paren- 
theses it might be said that Samuel was no closer to Saul and 
David than this formidable prelate Ximinez, who made Spain a 
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theocracy while he lived. With right is he buried among 
kings at Toledo, as Jehoida the high priest was "buried in the 
city of David among the kings". 

The war of Moslem and Christian in Spain was characterized 
by that same devastation of the frontier between the peoples, 
the same merciless extermination of peoples, as prevailed in 
Palestine when the Israelites came into the land. With a change 
of name and place, the terrible injunctions in Deuteronomy 
apply to mediaeval Spanish warfare: — 

"The Lord thy God shall deliver them before thee; thou 
shalt smite them and utterly destroy them ; thou shalt make 
no covenent with them; nor show mercy unto them." 

With all the fanaticism and cruelty of the ancient Jews, the 
Spanish Christians of the Middle Ages believed themselves to 
be "an holy people unto the Lord". The plains of the peninsula 
to this day bear witness, in their only partially recovered deso- 
lation, to the destruction of the highly developed Moorish cul- 
ture. The great despoblado or desert of Andalusia, in spite of 
all efforts at repopulation, still remains a mournful memorial of 
those desolating wars. 

The bull-fight preserves many vestiges of antiquity. Two 
are plain to the initiated. One is the practice of houghing a 
cowardly bull, exactly as Joshua houghed the horses of Jabin, 
king of Hazor. The other is the striped cane carried by the 
Spanish dandies. It is the phallic rod with which Jacob 
influenced Laban's flocks. 

It is very probable that the Spanish bull-fight itself is a sur- 
vival of the taurobolium, or slaying of the bull, a religious cere- 
mony which grew popular throughout the Roman empire from 
the time of the Antonines, and nowhere more popular than in 
Spain. The Spanish Christian poet Prudentius — the first Chris- 
tian poet — who^lived in the fifth century, and who always retained 
a wistful attachment to old pagan religious customs, has left us a 
remarkable description of this terrible rite. The taurobolium was 
connected both with the worship of Mithras and the Mater Magna. 
It is very significant that the bull, when decorated for sacrifice, even 
when not in Spain, was always belted with a Gadatine girdle. 
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Oriental custom and costume go together in Spain. The 
elusive coquetry of the veil is familiar to every reader of Spanish 
fiction, or observer of Spanish art and opera. The black mantilla 
is as old as Spanish recorded history. The symbol of ancient 
Iberia was a veiled woman. Ezekiel might, perhaps, say of the 
flirts of modern Seville what he said of Tyre's coquettes : "Women 
that make kerchiefs upon their head to hunt souls". Cadiz 
was the daughter of Tyre, the type of wantonness to the Jews, 
which taught the daughters of Judah, in the words of Isaiah, to 
"walk with stretched-forth necks and wanton eyes, walking 
and mincing as they go". The Spanish veil became a fad in 
imperial Rome in the first century. Poppaea, Nero's mistress, 
and Messalina, hid their shamelessness under the mantilla, the 
edge of which Tacitus has raised for the world to see beneath. 
The puritan Ezekiel would also certainly recognize the Tyrian 
pattern fringes on the skirts of the bailarinas or Spanish dancing- 
girls, who still dance to instruments as old in form as those of 
the Holy Land. 

Gadatine dancing-girls were popular at Roman festivals in the 
degenerate days of Nero and Caligula, as Aulus Gellius's Attic 
Nights shows us. Martial, who was a thorough Spaniard, men- 
tions as only Martial can these bright birds of brilliant plumage 
and light morals who came to Rome from the brothels of Cadiz :— 

" Nee de Gadibus improbis puellas 
Vibrabunt sine fine prurientes 
Lascivos docili tremore lumbos." 

Latin literature of the early Empire abounds with allusions to 
dancing-girls and castanet players from Cadiz. The modern 
Andalusian title 'Cadiz la joyosa' is a literal translation of 
Martial's ' ' Gades Jocosae' ' . 

The songs of Spain are of infinite variety. The differences 
are sometimes so sensible that they do not seem to be those of 
the same people, as indeed they are not, but are rather the 
reflection of the psychology of the various races which have 
successively overrun the country. Music is the life of Spain. 
The direst poverty will not make it cease. Nothing but a 
Lisbon earthquake could stay the sound of the guitar. Isaiah's 
13 
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picture of the desolation of Israel were as true of Spain if ever 
the silver cord of harp and guitar were loosed: — 

"All the merry-hearted do sing. The mirth of tabrets 
ceaseth, the noise of them that rejoice endeth, the joy of 
the harp ceaseth." 

If the veil is the characteristic article of feminine dress in 
Spain, the cloak is that of the man. Greek and Latin literatures, 
the Bible, Homer, the Arabian Nights, abound with allusions 
to this garment. It has been the male garment of Mediterranean 
lands from remote antiquity. But the Spaniard alone wears it 
as though the dignity of ages were resting upon his shoulders. 
Everyone knows of Paul's anxiety about the cloak he left at Troas, 
and Paul, if he had been a Greek, certainly would have known 
of the embarrassment of Ulysses when he lost his cloak. In 
1500 Spanish fashions were aufait in Renaissance Italy, having 
been made popular through the influence of the Borgia pope 
Alexander VI. Raphael's picture of Paul preaching in Athens 
represents the great apostle wearing his cloak as the Spaniard 
does to-day. 

The way a man in Spain wears his cloak was — and is yet — 
often regarded as an index of character. It was so in Roman 
times. Cicero so believed that clothes made the man that he 
preferred Pompey to Caesar, because he could not see below the 
awkward way the future dictator wore his cloak, to the man 
underneath. But if that old gossiper Suetonius is to be be- 
lieved, Caesar grew as fastidious as any Roman dandy about the 
hang of his cloak. The last act of his life was to arrange his 
cloak so that he might die with dignity. Shakespeare had the 
intuition of an artist, if he did not have the lore of the anti- 
quary, when he put into Anthony's mouth that adroit apostro- 
phe to Caesar's 'muffling mantle'. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's courtesy to Queen Elizabeth when he 
laid his cloak in her path was a cavalier flourish borrowed by 
gentlemen of Tudor England from Spain in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It used to be the custom of the students in Salamanca 
to do so when they met a pretty woman in the street. This 
"spreading garments in the way" was an oriental mode of show- 
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ing honor. Cato's Spanish troops so hailed him after one of his 
victories. In II Kings ix, 13, it is told of Jehu's men, when 
their chief had slain King Joram, that — 

"they hasted and took every man his garment and put it 
under him on the top of the stairs, and blew with trum- 
pets saying, Jehu is king." 

As typically eastern as the cloak is the Spanish girdle, 
at once belt and pocket-book. So it was to the ancient 
Roman and the Jew. Among the lowest classes the girdle is 
loosened, not taken off, at night. The Spanish peasant sleeps 
almost as ready for exodus as Israel in Egypt. Sometimes the 
Spaniard wears his knife in his sash; oftener, as a carpenter 
carries his rule, down the right thigh. So Ehud wore "a dag- 
ger which had two edges of a cubit length under his raiment 
upon his right thigh". 

The religion of Spain is saturated with orientalism, both 
Hebrew and pagan. Spanish ecclesiastical vestments are famous 
for their magnificent gold and silver embroidery. Whence 
came the art and the love of sumptuous adornment ? From the 
East. It is the inheritance from Phoenicia and the Moor. So also 
are the curtains and hangings, the faint rustle of whose heavy 
folds, pregnant with the odor of incense, softly breaks the silence 
of many a cathedral aisle. When one looks into the shop-windows 
in Valladolid, Saragossa, Toledo and Seville, given over to the 
manufacture and sale of pious emblems — crosses, figures of 
saints, madonnas, Christs in wood and metal — he wonders if 
history would not repeat itself were a modern Paul to appear; 
how many Spanish plateros or silversmiths, who "make no 
small gain" from the business, like Demetrius, would "fill the 
city with confusion" against him? Spain numbers its Demet- 
riuses and its Alexanders the coppersmiths by thousands, who 
forge these religious simulacra exactly as Isaiah has described. 

In every Spanish chapel votive offerings abound after the 
manner of the ancient Jews and of Greek and Roman paganism. 
The men of Beth Shemish who were smitten "because they 
looked into the ark of the Lord" have had fellow-sufferers 
punished for the same offence. The famous area or sacred 
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chest in Oviedo is reputed to harbor relics so sacred that no man 
may lift the lid without peril. The same fate of madness and 
suicide which befell all who dared peep into the hamper in which 
Minerva concealed Ericthonius, and which struck Eurypylus 
during the siege of Troy when he attempted to open the ark 
given by Zeus to Dardanus almost overcame Bishop Christobal 
de Rojas Sandoval in 1500. He was struck senseless for his 
sacrilege. 

East is not east, west is not west, in Spain. The two have 
met and commingled there. Dear old Richard Ford, that most 
companionable of travellers, who knew Spain as he knew the 
palm of his hand, wrote truly when he said: — 

"The key to decipher this singular people is scarcely 
European, since this Berberia Cristiana is at least a neutral 
ground between the hat and the turban. . . . Here pagan, 
Roman and eastern customs, long obsolete elsewhere, turn 
up at every step." 



James Westfall Thompson. 



The University of Chicago. 



IN TOWN 

I shall not hear the cuckoo cry, 
Nor in the deepening meadows lie 
On golden mats the trefoil weaves, 
Nor underneath the emerald eaves 
Of downland copses listening, 
Wonder what birds in the hawthorn sing. 
I shall not hear the enamoured Spring 
Breathe in the living woods at night, 
Nor see the cherry's flash of white ; 
But still with waves of men be tossed 
And on the rocks of houses lost. 

Margaret L. Woods. 
London, England. 



